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division of the genus into its species leaves us without a
term to describe this familiar copy of arm-in-arm lounging,
superintendence of the household, colloquies with the
butler, diving after his little excellency, confessions of
adultery, and meetings of the parties in order to separate for
ever, which conclude by embracing to part no more. It
perhaps classes best with sentimental comedy. It has not
the elevation of tragedy, and never borrows its tone of
language, or keeps the most affecting scenes from puerility
and the mawkish softness of the nursery. It has char-
acters below the level of the serious Muse, but they are not
comic.

The domestic manners, which we are so compelled to
notice in these German plays, may among that people have
a favourable effect and aid the stage illusion. The im-
mortal ridicule of our Minister for these and other Foreign
Affairs/will best exhibit the vice of such composition.

The second character which Kotzebue supplied was even
more dissolute than the first, but a woman of stronger
mould. The aspiration of her mind is to be the companion
of valour, and her fancy bestows upon mere courage the
better feelings of magnanimity and compassion. Detecting
that her hero is devoid of humanity, she hates with all the
ardour of her former affection, and loses herself the very
virtue whose absence in the Peruvian conqueror endangers
his life. She is at anybody's service who will but destroy
him. The reader sees that I allude to Elvira in the tragedy
of PizarrO) a play got up by Sheridan himself, and into
whose scenes he had infused some of the brilliant figures
which he had composed for the impeachment of Warren
Hastings.

It is not unlikely that from any other hand (as we used
to write) Mrs. Siddons might have scrupled to accept a
character so profligate and desperate; but Mr. Sheridan
was not a man to be refused, and besides, the threatening
popularity of any work to which he lent his name made it
policy in a great actress not to condemn herself to her
drawing-room for the rest of the season. There can be no
doubt that Sheridan saw clearly enough the bad taste of
such a camp-follower as Elvira; and he might also think